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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HIGHER CULTURE. 


This is a subject that is claiming more seri- 
ous thought among the liberal minded of our 
Society at the present time than has ever 
before been given to it in this country, and 
the question naturally arises, What is the 
higher culture proposed, and what shall be 
the positive gain to us and to the world at 
large from increased facilities for the a, 
cution of collegiate studies by our youth? 

The Society of Friends, as a distinctive 
religious body, has lost a large measure of 
the influence and prestige accorded to the 
pioneers of the sect, from a deficiency in edu- 
cation and higher culture in those who suc- 
ceeded them, owing partly to the hardships 
consequent upon settlements in a new coun- 
try, where everything had to be built up, but 
more directly to the neglect of the excellent 
schools that were established in connection 
with nearly every meeting-house in our land. 

The men and women who sought to build 
up a home and a church in the wilderness of 

orth America were very generally people 
of scholarly attainments and of good social 
position in their native land. 

This gave them no small advantage in lay- 
ing the foundations of the three common- 
wealths that have grown out of that first set- 
tlement on the Delaware; for, say what we 
may of the value of good judgment, common 
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sense and i , the worth of these is in- 
creased a thousandfold when judgment is 
trained to exergise its functions in the best 
possible way, and common sense has gained, 
through eultivated thought, the| power of 
expressing ‘its convictions in clear and logical 
utterances, 

The higher culture that our young people 
are asking for, and which the very perpetuity 
of our organization demands, is a mae and 
systematic training of the mind to think and 
reason and discriminate—such a training as 
will give power to look beneath the surface 
for the hidden springs of motive, the secret 
promptings of action, and serve as a balance- 
wheel to the understanding. 

It is thorough education that makes one 
individual the peer of another, and, with — 
per home influence in the early years of life, 
enables the young to gain that self-control 
and — of self which is the great ob- 
ject of all culture. 

Education in the Society of Friends has 
been too restrictive. The fear of ee 
our young people to the allurements of “the 
world” and the temptations of fashionable 
society has drawn the lines so closely that the 
graces of good breeding, the courtesies of 
good manners, have received less attention 
than their importance as factors in social and 
domestic life call for. 

There is a refining, softening influence in 
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high culture. They who have, through pa- 
tient years of earnest effort, gained the reward 
of persistent labor, are, by the very processes 
through which the guerdon jis won, made gen- 
tle, t and retiring’ This high culture 
‘may not increase the faculty of money get- 
ting; the treasures of a truly cultivated mind 
are so rich and full, and joer open up such 
wealth of enjoyment in the fields of litera- 
ture, science and art, that there is little room 
in the heart for the smaller coin of trade and 
barter, and less for the intrigues of specula- 
tion and the sharp competitions of business. 


And it is this result of thorough mental 
training that gives it so little favor among 
our practical, matter-of-fact people. They 
like, in a general way, to have their sons and 
daughters look and act and converse as the 
better class of people do, and money without 
stint. is often lavished upon the home sur- 
rounding as a contribution to this feeling; 
but there is not in many of the parents them- 
selves a fine appreciation of the asthetic na- 
ture, and nothing in the daily intercourse of 
home to encourage it in the children. What 
we most need is fathers and mothers of suffi- 
cient cultivation to see the advantages it of- 
fers and to foster in the growing intellects a 
love for study and a desire for something 
deeper and fuller and more enduring than 
the scholarship that gives only a smattering 
of many things with no solid basis of intel- 
lectual training. 

The world at large is growing weary of its 
shams and ‘its indifferent ee Along all 
the lines of thought and labor there is an ad- 
vance movenient. The accumulation of 
wealth — leisure to its possessors, and leis- 
ure implies not only ease, gratification, indul- 
gence, it gives time for reading, for travel 
and enjoyment of the beautiful. These again 
react upon the mind, and even the less culti- 
vated find themselves influenced and stimu- 
lated by contact with the finest in art and the 
best in culture, which all travel in foreign 
lands presupposes. The press is doing its 
part in giving to all homes the noblest thought 
of the world’s wisest and best thinkers, so 
that the road to excellence in every depart- 
ment of work is made straight and compara- 
tively easy to the earnest, conscientious 
worker. 


There is no need for fear that such thor- 
ough preparation for the work and the enjoy- 
ment of life will lessen the interests of our 
children in the vital principles of the Society 
of Friends. True cultivation of the mind 
and heart has a tendency to lead to that 
higher plane of religious thought upon which 
the best and the most sincere hearted of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries planted 












‘the best thought and the, lar, 
true and wise expression until we regain our 
true position. 
hope and confidently expect to see the Society 
of Friends take the high place among the 
religious bodies of the world which its -— 
ples and testimonies demand. L. J. R. 


themselves, and out of which the Society 
sprang. 


Let us go forward in all, that will develop 
st freedom of 


Then and then only may we 


Third month, 1881. 


a 


Ir 1s so, that we must come to the sense of 


the deepness of the blessing of the life we 
live. 
labor and pain ; enter mightily into its duties, 
watch not for its shadow alone, as complainers 
do, but most of all for its light 
may well thank God, and take courage, and 
march on, when we know that the pillars of 
cloud by day and of fire by night are set fast 


Go into the heart of it, at whatever 


We 


in the divine order, to guide us on our way. 


Let us be sure that all is well whatever comes, 


while we trust and stand fast and strive; and 


only hopeless, and rightly hopeless, when we 


want what we are in no wise willing to earn. 


The glory and glow of life come by right liv- ° 


ing.— Robert Collyer. 





LAW AND LOVE. 


The law came by Moses: serious, severe, 
majestic Moses. No wonder he seems to us 
rave, even tosternness. The recognition of 
- is always a serious and stern experience, 
revealed in its fulness it is terrific and un- 
sparing, the most fearful of interviews with 
God. God sovereign and man subject. All 
pass through it, more or less consciously, 
more or less fully. Many linger forever at 
the foot of the mount; they perceive the 
thunderings and the lightnings, but hear no 
voice; they know not that there is a higher re- 
velation than law, and that is Love. Is law 
and love then opposed? No, for Truth can- 
not contradict itself: but love is highest law. 
Jesus ascended the spiritual height, farther 
than Moses: the impassable mountain ridge 
of law, that seemed ultimate to the latter, be- 
came in the experience of the former fused in 
the embracing atmosphere of love. 

But to attain the position of Jesus we must 
first have stood in the line with Moses. If 
God is to us law we must be faithful to that 
revelation before we receive its completion in 
love. We must fulfil] law to our utmost en- 


deavor before the fulness of time comes, for 
the higher revelation: that is, if we are lax 
and easy, and comfort ourselves, by saying, 
that God is not a sovereign but a Father, we 
must remember that to be faithless to the 
first revelation is no way to receive the second, 
and that unless we are faithful subjects we 
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can never become free children: unless we | heir of all things, goes forth to take 

obey God, as a law-giver, only as a law-pre-| sion of its own inheritance of Truth and 
server will He announce himself to us, and |"Goodness out of free will and spontaneous 
never as the Father. Jesus, as the most|action. The secret of the soul’s feeling of 
obedient servant, became the best beloved | obligation to the true and right is explained 
son: through faithfulness to law he tran-| in this oneness of its being with that to which 
scended law, and lived in the bosom of love. | it aspires: the cause of the sense of duty is 

This revelation of love is the highest we | laid bare in the revelation of love. 

can attain unto: law is revealed in the sense} The revelation of the relation the infinite 
of necessity, of obligation; it is often sub-| sustains to the finite, under any form, is 
lime, always stern, and this sternness, this | grand and awful; the conception of the in- 
unloveliness, so appalling to the heart, is the | finite in its sovereignty over the finite, the 
sense of separateness it gives of man from | great incomprehensible reality, the being of 
‘God, of opposition between the two. God | all beings, may well call upon the imagination 
seems on one side and the soul on the other: | for its most fearful pictures: the earth is said 
there is a gulf between us and Him. We/|to quake at His coming, the mountains to 
feel that it is harsh and unlovely, and this | smoke: man, the finite, shrinks shudderingly 
feeling is the instinct of the soul demanding | before the —— of the Infinite: he says, 
a higher revelation: that this gulf be filled | “ Let not God speak to us, lest we die;” but 
up: that the soul find itself at home in God, | to feel one’s self at home in God, not outside, 
on the same side with Him, one with Him. | nor apart, nor even below, but one in Him— 
The sense of obligation to a being outside of 
us is always oppressive: it is the presence of 
a master, however lightly felt; it is the ab- 
horred weight of a chain, and the instinct of 
the soul is for freedom—for freedom rather 
than life; far down in the inward spirit of 
man lies the principle by which he will die 
sooner than be a slave, for the wildest range 
of the sea-breeze is not so free as the soul 
insists on being: thence its earnest and oft- 
times perplexing question how to reconcile 
jaw with liberty? thence its problem how to 
be free in law; and this question is answered 
and problem solved in the revelation of the 
truth, that God and man are not opposite to 
each other as sovereign and subject: but that 
the soul is one with God, in oneness of nature. 
the flowing forth from Him, the Son of the 
Father, so that truth and right is its native 
direction: in obeying God, it obeys itself: in 
fulfilling His law it fulfills its own, from the 
fact that there is no division between it and 
Him, but oneness of life; and this revelation 
of oneness is the revelation of love. Love is 
spontaneous, springs from unity: spirit re- 
cognizes itself under all forms, and through 
love seeks reunion: the soul seeks truth, 
beauty, goodness, from the instinctive impulse 
that springs from unity of nature. Separation 
from them is pain and wrong, and sense of 
utmost need. . the fact that the soul is one 
in its nature with God, that it is the ever- 
lasting son of the everlasting Father, is all 
division ‘of will, all diverseness of interests, 
all arbitrariness on one side and obligatori- 
ness on the other, done away: law vanishes 
in love; this is the reconciliation in the son. 
Then does the soul no longer hear a voice 
above it, compelling it, a power mightier 
than itself, that it must obey out of sheer 
weakness to resist, but it feels itself the child, 






























this is the bridge that was wanting to unite 
the finite and Infinite; the former is not 
opposed to the latter; but the finite is son to 
the Infinite, proceeding forth forever from its 
bosom. Grand as is this latter revelation, its 
graudeur is soft and beautiful, not terrible; 
its sublimity is hidden from us by its affec- 
tionateness. Seeing God, as Father, the 
radiance of the Infinite is softened: we be- 
come children, and worship without fear, and 
yet this is the sublimest thing of all, that the 
soul can say, father to the Infinite, incompre- 
hensible, with such a joyous reverence, and 
only from the fact of its oneness, its sonship, 
could this be possible. 

We are no longer servants, but children ; 
loving truth, beauty, —_—- out of the 
freest impulse of our being, and repeating 
them in action from the same sweet necessity. 

How appropriately is a revelation like this 
emblemed by the singing of angels and the 
rising of a star. These exquisite pictures re- 
present facts in the inward life. The con- 
sciousness of God as Father always seems to 
come with a sound like the chorus of angels ; 
and the felt reality of His indwelling presence 
is as the rising of a wonderful star, throwing 
the brightness of its rays directly across the 
path upon which we are to go.—WSelected. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOCIETY ORDER. 

I have read somewhere that “in times of 
quiet and outward prosperity, the church, like 
a river whose channel is enlarged, generally 
loses as much in depth as it gains in breadth.” 

Can it be possible that this is applicable to 
our beloved Society ? Many evidences present 
confirmatory of the truth thereof—both as 
regards the want of a deep indwelling of 
spirit, and a disposition to glide along with a 
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current of opinion, in a broader path than our 
forefathers believed it best to recognize. Al- 


it is always pleasant to dwell upon. 


the brighter side of the picture, yet we know 
that the darker shades are sometimes needed 
2 present the ne more in bold relief, we 
thus, perhaps, ringing into view some o 
the Siemens mi tl which are 
looming up among us here and there, we may 
be nts he to see more clearly how we are 
standing, or, rather, how we are sliding 
away, perhaps, almost unconsciously, from the 
observance of some points in the manner of 
conducting our business meetings, which in 
former years were considered essentially need- 
ful for the support of the good order of our 
Society. 

In this connection may be cited a few of 
the many departures alluded to, wherein the 
dignity of a meeting is subverted and the re- 
sponsibility of individuals, as well as their ac- 
countability, not sufficiently regarded. 

As one of the weaknesses or errors into 
which we have lapsed may be mentioned 
that of permitting appointments to-be made 
to any service when the individual named is 
not present to receive said appointment, and 
consequently could not feel bound to give at- 
tention to the duties thus imposed when in- 
formed unofficially of the action of the meeting. 

To many this manner of proceeding has 
been cause of painful disapproval, on the 
granne of it being a departure from good or- 

er, as well as the introduction of a loose way 
of doing business. It certainly derogates from 
the responsibility of individuals thus ap- 
pointed, and it has been found to cripple or 
retard the full and harmonious action of a 
committee. One not present at the appoint- 
ment of a committee cannot fully comprehend 
nor appreciate the concern, nor enter into the 
feeling of the meeting in making such ap- 
poate so as to carry it out to satis- 
action. 

When the report of a nominating com- 
mittee offers names of individuals to 
serve on a “Standing Committee” it 
is equally important that each one so 
appointed should be present to receive the 
commission and thus give assent. In former 
times the cases of absentees were deferred 
until they could be present, and tKen their 
appointment, if approved, and accepted by 
them, was confirmed by the Monthly Meeting. 

In cases of Removal Certificates, formerly it 
was requisite for the individual recommended 
by certificate to a Monthly Meeting to be 
present to hear it read, and thus be incorpo- 
rated as a member of said meeting, and by 
being personally represented would be known 
to the other members of the meeting and re- 
ceive the proper recognition. 





Another deficiency sometimes occurs when 
parties offering their pope of marriage. 
with each other to a Monthly Meeting do not. 
feel bound to be present to hear it read, and 
apparently neither does the meeting consider 
it an essential point, as the case is passed 
without inquiry or the expressed judgment of 
the meeting that the parties should be present 
and thus manifest their respect and regard for 
the good order of the Society of which they 
are members. Surely, propriety and dignity 
require that this be made a point of conse- 
quence both by the meeting and the indi- 
viduals. 

It is far from pleasant to depict the errors 
that are creeping in amongst us, and whilst 
doing so the fact is fully in view that proba- 
bly ae things are not to be found im the 
meetings of the Society generally,yet as they do 
exist in many instances, and, it is feared, 
greatly to the hindering of that stability and 
advancement so earnestly desired, perhaps the 
allusion to these few derelictions may prompt 
to the general observance of more vigilance 
that the right ordering of our Society trans- 
actions may become a more vital concern and 
tend in all respects to the honor of Truth. 

Let us see to it that in the desire to avoid 
lifeless forms, and even perhaps to diverge 
from the beaten track of our forefathers, we 
do not slide into a habit of thinking that this 
divergence is of little consequence, and that 
the broad principles of right and the honest 
aim to sustain these are all that is of essential 
importance. In this estimate of things we 
may think to broaden the channel of active 
liberality in non-essentials as we view them, 
but we may find, too, that we are not deepen- 
ing in the root of life, from whence spring the 
healthy growth and the maturity of whole- 
some fruits. D. 

Philadelphia, Third mo., 1881. 





STANLEY PUMPHREY. 

A private letter from England contains the 
following allusion to the death of this inter- 
“— and amiable man. 

“Public papers that you are acquainted 
with will have informed you of our losses; 
but one has just occurred in our own Society, 
that I think your section will sympathize in. 
Very unexpectedly has our relative and dedi- 
cated Servant of the Church Militant, Stan- 
ley Pumphrey, been called to the Church 
above. T think thou knew him personally 
during his three years tarriance and labors in 
your land; and though, perhaps, not fully 
agreeing on all points of doctrine, yet could 
fully accord with the tenor of his life—a 
life devoted to his Master’s service, in which 
his time was still closely occupied. On a re- 
cent occasion he went to Sheffield (a town in 
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Yorkshire) to deliver some lectures, where he 
was taken ill at the house of a Friend, and, 
after alternating hopes and fears, on the 17th 
‘the a and the ransomed spirit was 
freed. Very touching is the position of the 
bereft -wife (grand-daughter of our gifted 
Sarah Grubb) and the little babe left behind. 
How deeply mysterious are these teachings. 
‘Stanley Pumphrey was in his 44th year.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PATIENCE. 


A little incident related to me by a friend, 
recently, so touched my own feelings that I 
believe there are others to whom it would be 
acceptable. 

Many of us doubtless remember the riot 
in the city of New York, in Seventh month, 
1863, and can call to mind the circumstances 
connected with the brutal assault upon a 
rane colored man, who was dragged from 

is bed and hung to a lamp-post. 

The mother and sisters of the young man 
‘were also rudely handled by the excited mob, 
and all simply aoe they were black. 

One sister was thrown down stairs, and so 
druised that she afterwards suffered from a 
cancer, which wrought its painful work 
through long months of cold and heat. Poor, 
and in close surroundings, she lived on, a 
perfect example of cheerful, uncomplaining 
patience. At one time this friend went to 
take her an extra pillow and some other com- 
forts, and found her suffering intensely, in- 
creased by the great heat of the city. My 
friend marveled at the spirit exhibited, and 
could not help expressing her wonder that 
she did not give way to murmuring. She 
only replied, “I guess the Lord is doing His 
dine work upon me now,”, and so she waited 
until it was perfected. ee 2 





CONSISTENCY. 


Consistency is frequently said to be “a 
jewel.” 

A jewel may be a valuable thing enriched 
with the —— of a really precious stone, 
or it ma a mere bauble whose glitter is 
paste. Much happiness, and what is more, 
much principle have been sacrificed to a con- 
‘sistency founded on a grievous error. That 
error is the ruling idea that all the actions of 
one’s life and all the words of one’s mouth 
must be able to be shown as standing together 
and agreeing with one another. 

A person with that view is compelled to be 
perpetually studying his past record, and con- 
sidering his probable future, while uttering 
his words and shaping his acts in the present. 
A very great sedi is a life like*that, and 
every approximation is a deviation from that 
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consistency which every intellectual man, 
who is at the same time a good man, most 
desires to maintain. Every day of life in- 
creases the conduct and the language which 
must be kept in the memory by any one who 
is striving to attain this kind of consistency. 

There is & consistency very valuable in the 
sight of God, and very ornamental to the life 
of him who wears it. That consistency is in 
a brave, unselfish acting upon what one be- 
lieves to be the truth and the right, at the 
present time and under the present circum- 
stances, without regard to its effects upon 
one’s fortunes, or its agreement with what one 
has heretofore said and done, or may here- 
after say and do. 

This keeps the conscience clean. This gives 
the soul its only true freedom. This is the 
consistency of Christian heroism; the other 
is the consistency of selfish cowardice. The 
one is the consistency of a man who desires to 
be good; the other, that of ajman who desires to 
appear good. The latter is opposed to all 
growth of opinion, to all education of con- 
science.—C. P. Deemes. 





DUTY, NOT SUCCESS. 


The old prophets were preachers—not mere- 
ly foretelling future events, but raised up to 
preach repentance, forsaking sins. One of 
the greatest of them was Jeremiah. Large 
powers were conferred upon him. “The Lord 
said unto me, behold I have put words in thy 
mouth. See I have this day set thee over the 
nations. I have made thee a defenced city 
and an iron pillar and brazen walls against the 
whole land.” It is no wonder, therefare, he 
should have entered upon his work with great 
expectations. But he was disappointed. No 
miracle was wrought by him or for him; no 
prediction of his was verified in any startling 
manner; no showing forth of power, such as 
was common with dee prophets, was granted 
him; his success was small. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, from what we know of even 
regenerated human nature, if he felt disap- 

inted. So he tells us, “The word of the 

ord was made a reproach unto me and a de- 
rision daily.” He exclaims, “O Lord! Thou 
hast deceived me.” . . . “I said I will 
not speak any more in His name. But His 
word was in mine heart as a burning fire, and 
I could not stay.” So while the prophet was 
timid, while he felt bitterly disappointed and 
complained, yet the word of the Lord he pro- 
claimed to the end. As Dean Smith says: 
“ We have in Jeremiah a noble example of the 
triumph of the moral over the physical nature. 
His whole strength lay in his determination to 
do what was right at whatever cost. He made 
everything yield to that which his conscience 
told him he ought to do. The*sense of duty 
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prevailed over every other consideration ; and 

“In no saint were the words of St. Paul better 
exemplified, that God’s grace is sufficient for 
a man, because his strength is made perfect in 
human weakness.” 

We have earnest prophets and preachers 
now. Many entered upon their office with 
bright hopes, expecting large results. They 
have been disappointed. Sometimes almost 
tempted to give up, yet the word of the Lord 
was as fire in their bones, and they could not 
resist ; they must continue to preach the word 
of the Lord, whether men hear or whether 
they will not. And so they continue to this 
day ; but it may be lacking some of the zeal 
and enthusiasm with which they set out. Let 
them not grow timid. Duties alone are theirs ; 
results are with God. Jeremiah’s nature 
was melancholy enough. He was sensitive, 
shy, desponding, dissatisfied with the course of 
events and with the office thrust upon him; 
but he never flinched from his duty; and 
though he died an outcast from his native 
land, in Egypt, his memory is precious, and 
in the last day it will appear how when a pro- 
phet does the duty God puts upon him, that 
is enough; though he fail, ike Jeremiah, to ac- 
complish any great results.—Southern Church- 
man. 





THE TRUE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


The cross of Christ, many would say, is 
self-denial. Jesus says we must deny our- 
selves and take up the cross; and, accord- 
ingly, many think that self-denial for its own 

e is an important religious duty. Holy 
men have sought to become more holy by de- 
nying all their common, human desires; by 
living alone; by living on poor food; badly 
clothed ; sleeping on the ground and spending 
their time in the repetition of pater-nosters. 
This sort of self-denial, this crucifixion of the 
flesh with its desires, certainly shows force of 
character, and increases it. Considered as a 
kind of moral gymnastics, such practices are 
often useful; but self-denial alone is not 
the cross of Christ, for it is found in equal 
degrees in all otherreligions. . . . Mean- 
time, Jesus and his apostles neither practised 
nor commanded this kind of self-denial. The 
Son of Man came eating and drinking, and 
they said He was a gluttonous man and a 
wine-bibber. 

It is not, therefore, any kind of self-denial 
but an especial kind of self-denial, which con- 
stitutes the cross of Christ. It is to take up 
the same cross which Christ bore in life, and 
not merely that on which he was laid to die. 
For, while His body suffered at His death, 
His soul suffered during the whole of His 
life. His self-denial was not merely that of 
bodily pleasure and ease, but, what is more 


difficult, the denial of the higher desires and 
of the appetites of the soul. It was to follow 
truth i. it led Him away from earthly 
sympathy and human companionship. It was- 
to renounce the love of the world out of love 
to it. It was to stand apart from men in His 
thoughts and convictions; to be in the world, 
and not of the world. It was to be faithful to: 
the inner light in His heart; faithful to the 
voice of God within, and to utter that voice 
for the sake of others. It was to live near to 
God in the sight of his truth, and in obedi- 
ence to it, and near to man in the utterance of 
that truth for human needs. This spiritual 
cross, therefore, which Christ carried during 
His life was, like the wooden cross,-made of 
two pieces—of truth and of love. The up- 
right piece, {pointing toward the skies, was 
truth—fidelity to God’s voice in the soul; a 
fidelity which lifted Him above the world and 
made Him, necessarily, its critic, censor and 
judge; a fidelity which made Him obnoxious 
to the pride and passion and belief and in- 
terest of those around him, and which neces- 
sarily deprived Him of their sympathy and 
made Him alone in the world. And the 
horizontal piece, on which the arms were ex- 
tended east and west, as though embracing all 
mankind, was love. It was living for others, 
living for the world which renounced Him ; 
not despairing of it, not fleeing away out of 
it; never growing weary of well-doing, never- 
growing cynical or misanthropic; but, while- 
recognizing all the evil and sin which was in 
man, continuing to hope for him, to work for 
him, and to believe in him.—J. F. Clarke. 





MILITARY TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

It is occasion for regret that efforts should 
be made to introduce military training as a 
feature of education in our public schools.. 
A bill looking to this end has been introduced 
by T. W. Higginson, in the Massachusetts. 
Legislature. It is gratifying to note that the 
measure is promptly confronted with vigorous. 
yaar Such military training, made an 
obligatory part of our public school system, 
would be foreign to the true functions of the: 
public school and inimical to a true Christian 
civilization. 

I enclose herewith a letter which the Mas- 
sachusetts bill has called forth from Wendell 
Phillips, which, I think, you may like to share. 
with the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer ; 

Aaron M. Powe Lt. 
_ New York, Third mo., 5th, 1881. 
* = the Editors of the Boston Daily Adver- 
iser: 

“T see the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives proposes to introduce the military 
drill into our schools. I beg leave to protest 
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against this harmful and unchristian innova- 
tion, and trust that every friend of our com- 
mon schools will exert himself to defeat the 
pernicious measure. Our common school 
system has now critics and enemies enough 
without adding this element, wholly foreign 
to its main purpose, and sure to give the judi- 
cious and thoughtful a sound and grave rea- 
son for disliking it. There is too much doc- 
toring and tampering with our school system, 
and loading it down with burdens, expenses 
and conditions that have nothing to do with 
it and prejudice the public, with good reason, 
against it. Leave it alone, in its simplicity, 
as our fathers created it. 

“ Exercise is one thing. Training every 
child for military service and inoculating him 
with military taste and longings is entirely 
another; and is beside very properly and 
gravely objectionable to a-large class of right- 
thinking men. It is the worst form of tyranny 
to compel such parents to forego the advan- 
tages of the public schools, or allow such 
mischievous interference with their children. 

“T earnestly hope the proposal will be 
voted down by such a majority as will pre- 
vent its ever being made again. 





Yours respectfully, WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 
15 February, 1881. , 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Elizabeth L. Comstock writes to us, enclos- 


ing another appeal, on behalf of the colored 
refugees in Kansas. 


The unusually severe weather the last few 
weeks has produced more suffering and sick- 
ness among the colored refugees in Kansas 
than has been known since the exodus com- 
menced. 

We are obliged to make an earnest appeal 
for aid in our present extremity. Food is 
wanted to keep them alive until they can get 
work. Fuel is needed, and it is very high in 
price here. Medicine for the sick, who are 
very numerous now. Coffins and graves are 
in daily demand. Some of the refugees have 
been sheltered in wretched out-houses, hovels 
and sheds, that Northern farmers would not 
think suitable for their cattle and pigs. Some 
have slept in tattered tents and old wagons. 
A great many have been without beds, and 
but few have had sufficient bedding and cloth- 
ing. The result is, many are cramped, with 
limbs twisted and distorted with rheumatism; 
frozen feet and fingers are not uncommon; 
coughs, colds, pneumonia, consumption, etc., 
are carrying them off. Little children cry 
for bread; aged people lack sufficient food, 
fuel, warm clothing and bedding. A cry 
comes to us from eighteen different parts of 
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source is cut off, and their sufferin 
ble. 
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the State for food, fuel and shelter from the 
pitiless storm and piercing winds. 
extracts from letters we have received tell the 
sad story : 


A few 


KAnsAS City, Feb. 19th, 1881. 
I find the refugees at Armondale suffering 


for want of food—actually starving. They 
were in a deplorable condition before the 
— were swept away—then the women 


could get work in the city, but now that re- 
is terri- 
It seems to me that to feed them from 
a soup house would be the cheapest and most 


direct way. The packers here would do their 


part in the way of meat, and there is plenty 
of help to do the work. Soup could be car- 
ried to their homes, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of a large room. Something ought tobe 
done at once. E. P. NEwcos. 
INDEPENDENCE, Feb. 13th, 1881. 

The poor colored people were ordered a 
month ago to stop clearing and chopping cord 
wood for sale, and as that was their only way 
of living without our aid, it has brought ter- 
rible suffering upon them. Thirty-two fami- 
lies depend upon the purchase of this land 
for a living, and to-day they have not enough 
to keep them alive one week, and if the 
can’t have speedy relief, they will perish: 
see the worst poverty just now that I have 
ever seen, and we actually need $200 just 
now to preserve life for another month. 

Danie. VorTaw. ' 
CHETOPA, Feb. 9th, 1881. 

I have nothing to do with. I have speat 
about $40 of'my own money, and concluded 
to quit until I could receive some. I have a 
great crowd of the colored people after me 
every day, for food and clothing, and it will 
take just about as much money and clothing 
as I have received, to go around. Quite a 
number are sick, and J am providing for them 
—that is all. J. H. PickERING. 

Parsons, Feb. 14th, 1881. 

As for the suffering, it is terrible. I have 
never before seen anything to equal it, where- 
ever I have lived. 1 am going, day time and 
evening, doing all that I can to relieve the 
most suffering cases. Day before yesterday I 
suffered much from the cold in visiting and 
aiding a number of sick families. I founda 
sick woman in an open room where it had 
freely snowed ; no fire, and nothing to make 
it with, and she told me she had had nothing 
in the house to eat since four o’clock of the 
previous day. I supplied her promptly. Man 
aged ones are needing help. Out-door wor 
suspended. I visited the colored school the 
other day, consulted with the teachers, and 
we decided that the pupils must either stop or 
be sick, for want of shoes and stockings. Not 
a man’s coat, or pants, or a woman’s dress 
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left. What shall we do? Deep snow here 

and very cold. Witmer WALTON. 
Money urgently needed to provide food, 

fuel, shelter and medicine. 

. Lumber and building material, warm bed- 

ding and clothing, shoes, boots, greatly in 


demand. 

Send remittances by bank draft or P. O. 
order to Elizabeth L. Comstock, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Send boxes, barrels, etc., to Garrison & Co., 
137 Federal st., Boston; Joshua L. Bailey, 
Philadelphia ; Morris & Mills, East Market 
st., Indianapolis, Indiana; Joseph H. Miller, 
Columbus, Ohio; Hezekiah B. Bailey, 134 
West Fourth st., Cincinnati, Ohio; Horatio 
N. Rust, cor. Rush and Kinzie sts., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A private letter from our friend Perry 
John, of Roaring Creek, who was lately so 
acceptably with us, says: “ After I left Phila- 
delphia, —— to Kennett Square and 
found my friend George Martin quite unwell. 
His kind daughter called in a few friends to 
consult about appointing some meetings. One 
was appointed at Hockeson for Fourth-day 
afternoon; one at Kennett Square on Fifth- 
day morning; at New Garden on Sixth-day 
morning, and in the evening at Avondale ; 
at Westgrove on Seventh-day, at Pennsgrove 
on First-day morning, and in the afternoon 
at Homeville. All these meetings were satis- 
factory tome. On Third-day evening I had 
a comfortable meeting at Columbia, and an 
effort was made to have a meeting at Lam- 
peter, but the key of the meeting house could 
not be found. Friends were so kind in takin 
me from place to place that I can say I lack 
nothing, and thank my Heavenly Father for 
His care over me. On Fourth-day evening I 
arrived at home and found my family all 
well. We were happy to meet after an ab- 
sence’ of more than five weeks, and I feel 

1 in believing that I did what I could 
in a plain simple way.” 

Second mo., 1881. 





Sometime in the early part of the winter 
a few Friends residing in the immediate 
neighborhood of Fair Hill, Philadelphia, who, 
by the inclemency of the weather and the 
great distance from the meetings, of which 
they were severally members, were cut off in 
a degree from social commingling in 
public worship, met by invitation in a private 
parlor, and finding there was great unity 
with the proposal to hold religious meetings 
among themselves, mutually agreed to meet 
in this way once a month. The effort which 
began with the meeting together of seven per- 


sons, mostly near neighbors, has grown to an 
attendance of twenty-four at the last occasion. 
The next meeting will be held at the house 
of Elizabeth Kirk, 2835 N. Eleventh street, 
on First-day afternoon, the 13th inst., at three 
o’clock. Attention is here called to the time 
and place, with the hope that it may be 
brought to the notice of other Friends and 
friendly people who reside in that section of 
our city, and who feel the want of such a 
meeting. We encourage all who are so situ- 
ated to unite in this good effort to build up a 
centre of religious interest where it is so much 
needed. It may by the Divine blessing be a 
stepping stone to the re-occupancy of the old 
Fair Hill Meeting-house, whose venerable 
walls once re-echoed to the powerful appeals 
of the great worthies who first planted the 
banner of religious liberty on the shores of 
the Delaware. R. 
Third month, 1881. 
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Duties oF Women.—From George H. 
Ellis, Boston, we have received Francis Power 
Cobb’s new book upon “The Duties of Wo- 
men.” It would be ‘difficult to find a book 
which presents a nobler system of morality 
for woman’s special sphere or clearer and 
more practical views of the relative position 
of the sexes in working out the great prob- 
lems of human life. 

She conceives that the widespread agitation, 
which constitutes the so-called “woman’s 
movement,” has developed some dangers 
which must be faced, as dangers must ever be 
faced whenever time-honored evil is to be 
swept away or any new good achieved. She 
wishes to set up sign posts of warning against 
those wrong turnings in the road of progress 
which can lead only to destruction, and to 
point all eyes to the straight, clear way of 
duty. She warns women that it is now their 
task to make society more pure, more free 
from vice, either masculine or feminine, than 
it has ever been before—not to allow its law 
to become a shadow of a shade less rigid than 
of old. 

She considers the enfranchisement and 
elevation of women less important than the 
moral character of each individual woman; 
but she believes that justice and rational 
liberty have been ever the spring of all the 
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nobler virtues in man, and will also be found 
to be equally beneficial to the moral growth 
of women. 

We note with interest that the positions 
taken by this clear-headed and right-minded 
Englishwoman are often very like those as- 
sumed by our fathers of the Society of Friends 
two hundred years ago. She points out the 
moral obliquity of false compliments, of in- 
sincere expressions of admiration or of love, 

-and of the promise of conjugal obedience. 
She shows how the principles of justice should 
be respected through all the complicated re- 
lations of life—justice to the little child— 
justice to the feeble as well as to the strong, 
and adds: “ We may take with us through all 
the range of duty this guiding thought—that 
in doing our duty we are fulfilling the blessed 
task of establishing ‘God’s Kingdom,’ the 
Kingdom of Justice, Truth and Love. Our 
personal duty is the setting up of -a little 
divine Kingdom in our own breasts: our 
social duty is the extending of that kingdom, 
first making our homes a province of it, then 
spreading it as best we may, and as our poor 
powers may permit, in all directions, looking 
forward to the time, far off perhaps down the 
ages, but still drawing nearer, when ‘the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea,’ and when 
(as the Parsees say every morning in their 
prayers) ‘Ormuzd shall conquer, and Ahri- 
manes be subdued and converted, and hell be 


abolished, and love and joy reign forever ’— 
the 


‘One far off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’ ”’ 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
—The Sixth Annual Report of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is now before us, and has its accus- 
tomed record of good works which are bright 
examples for other similar societies to emu- 
late. The most important work of the past 
year was the exposure of the crimes of the 
“Shepherd’s Fold” in that city, the rescue of 
the little victims and the conviction of the 
guilty party. They have also rescued little 
children brought from Italy and Hungary for 
servitude in this country, and have exerted 
their influence, it is believed effectually, to 
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prevent the use of little children in operatic 
and theatrical exhibitions. 

A large, a very large, proportion of the 
numerous cases which have interested this and 
other similar societies, are due to the drink 
habit in the parents and custodians of the 
suffering and neglected children. 

It should be remembered that this society, 
now in the seventh year of its corporate ex- 
istence, was the first effort for the rescue of 
children from oppression, and for the enforce- 
ment of legal penalties against their oppres- 
sors. Thirty-five such societies in as many 
cities and towns of this and other lands, are 
now laboring on behalf of helpless childhood; 
and of these, twenty-four are in our own 
country and nine are in Europe. 

The faithful efforts of a few devoted Chris- 
tian people in the city of New York has thus 
started this important and far-reaching move- 
ment, and among these it will be remembered 
that the venerable John D. Wright, of that 
city, was among the foremost. 


HoME For THE Biinp.—We have also re- 
ceived the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men. 
This, too, deserves the approval and the sup- 
port of the benevolent, and has obtained much 
generous help, from time to time, from those 
who have been entrusted with the steward- 
ship of much possessions. 

The object of the corporation is the organ- 
ization of workshops, and a home for home- 
less blind mechanics, teaching trades to blind 
men, giving employment also to those who 
have homes, and the selling of the manufac- 
tures of the corporation for its benefit and 
advantage. 

We are glad to learn that this benevolent 
institution is being carried on successfully. 
The number of inmates and outside work- 


men is as follows: 
Inmates. ae Total. 


orkmen. 
At the beginning of the year.... 33 16 849 
9 


Admitted during the year 1 


17 
9 


— 


15 i 
The following exhibit will show the amount 
and variety of work accomplished : 


58 
7 


Remaining at close of the year 36 








ieee meme 
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Brooms manufactured ............200ceeeeeeee 157,632 
Brushes ce | J Wikcecvabababeeebenseeans 13,2 

Mattresses Bee Sele paceeeDieeurkussesibbe 22 
aro abksbiebovnbidessb uss oopusysen 178 


Carpet WOveN, yards........cscceeeeererees 4,259 

We note with regret that the manufacture 
of cigars is one of the industries to which 
attention has been given. 





Our New Prestpent.—The inauguration 
of our new Chief Magistrate on the 4th inst. 
was an event which is of profound interest to 
every American citizen. He who has occu- 
pied the high office during the last four years 
has finished his service, and retires to his 
home, and to his former station, carrying with 
him no other honors than those which duties 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled always 
confer; while the successor chosen by the 
people as quietly makes his solemn promise 
to uphold and to execute the laws of his 
country, and to perform those important pub- 
lic duties which his position as Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic imposes. 

Well may we ask for the man who has 
just ascended to this high place the light and 
guidance of the Spirit of Wisdom, believing 
that such guidance is never withheld from the 
heart which earnestly seeks it. 

The selection of statesmen to aid him in his 
work of administration, the appointment of 
officials to represent our country in foreign 
lands, and the adoption of principles of action 
expressive of his sense of right and justice, 
are now the first duties of President Garfield. 

The inaugural address of the incoming 
President was full of interest, being a vigor- 
ous, manly and direct expression of intent to 
do the right, and to promote the principles of 
exact and equal justice to all classes of citi- 
zen, and in all parts of our country. He 
speaks wisely of the danger to our national 
life involved in the denial of suffrage to any 
class of our fellow-citizens, but acknowledges 
the danger which arises from the ignorance of 
voters when the tide of illiteracy rises so high 
as the late census indicates for some sections 
of this country. He says: “The voters of 
the Union who make and unmake constitu- 
tions, and upon whose will hang the destinies 
of our government, can transmit supreme 
authority to no successor save the coming 
generation of voters, who are the sole heirs of 


sovereign power. If that generation come to 


its inheritance blinded by ignorance and cor- - 


rupted by vice, the fall of the Republic will 
be certain and remediless.” 

As a safeguard to our liberties he recom- 
mends a system of universal education that 
will fit those who shall inherit our rights and 
privileges to use them intelligently. The 
nation being responsible for the extension of 
the suffrage to a large illiterate class, he be- 
lieves it is under special obligations to aid in re- 
moving the danger of ignorance which justly 
alarms thoughtful patriots. 

President Garfield also expresses his con- 
viction that the crimes of Mormonism should 
be suppressed by the authority of Congress. 
He justly adds: “ Nor can any ecclesiastical 
organization be safely permitted to usurp in 
the smallest degree the functions and powers 
of the national government.” 

In regard to civil service reform he pro- 
poses to do that which in him lies to remove 
the acknowledged evils which have so long 
caused anxiety to wise citizens and our best 
statesmen. “The civil service,” says Gar- 
field, “ can never be placed on a satisfactory 
basis until it is regulated by law. For the 
good of the service itself, for the protection of 
those who are entrusted with the appointing 
power, against the waste of time and obstruc- 
tion to the public business caused by the inordi- 
nate pressure for place, and for the protection 
of incumbents against intrigue and wrong, I 
shall at the proper time ask Congress to fix 
the tenure of the minor offices of the several 
executive departments, and prescribe the 
grounds upon which removals shall be made 
during terms for which incumbents have been 
appointed.” 

Finally, in his efforts to fulfill faithfully 
the obligations of his high office, the new 
President azks the earnest, thoughtful support 
of his fellow-citizens, and reverently invokes 
the guidance and the blessing of the Almighty. 





DIED. 


BLACK.—On Second month 27th, 1881, 
Samuel W. Black, in the §lst year of his age. 

This dear friend retained his usual activity 
until within a week of his departure. In his 
death the Society of Friends loses one of its 
most consistent and faithful members. A 
belief in, and support of its testimonies, ap- 
peared to be natural to him. Many besides 
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his relatives and friends will lament the close 
of this life of usefulness. He was the bearer 
of ee and cheer to many households, not 
only by his sympathy and encouragement, 
but often by material aid. 
Strictly just and upright in his dealings, he 
referred to suffer loss himself rather than to 
e the occasion of loss to others. 

His love for his home and family was mani- 
fested by his endeavor to make that home a 
happy one. Truly, ‘‘his children shall rise 
up and call him blessed.”’ 

When a teacher, which he was for a number 
of years, he was deeply concerned for the wel- 
fare of his pupils, and as neighbor, citizen and 
friend he was faithful, loving and considerate. 

Duty. 


CARPENTER.—On Twelfth month 234d, 
1880, at Harrison, N. Y., Dorcas Carpenter, in 
the 78th year of her age; a sympathizing 


’ friend and member of Purchase Monthly 


Meeting. 


FERRIS.—On the 8th of Third mo., 1881, 
at the residence of her nephew, J. D. Tatman, 
in Connersville, Ind., Elizabeth, widow of 
Matthew Ferris, in the 70th year of her age; 
a member of Milford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


MICHENER.—On the 19th of Second mo., 
1881, in Newlin township, Chester county, Pa., 
Courtland Michener, aged 56 years; a mem- 
ber of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

He went forth in the morning with usual 
health, and while engaged near a threshing 
machine, an explosion took place from a part 
of the machinery, fragments of which struck 
him with great force, stunning him and 
causing death in a few minutes. 

+ Asin the lightning’s flash or the twinkling 
of an eye his spirit was ushered into the pre- 
sence of Him who gave it, without time to 
utter a consoling word to the weeping partner 
of his life or a closing benediction to tender, 
loving children. t is not given to us to 
know the object that: Infinite Wisdom may 
have in such sudden and sorrowing transitions 
from life unto death; yet the consoling lan- 
guage is held forth unto us, “Be still and 
know that I am God.’’ He who sees the 
sparrow’s fall not only knows of the suffer- 
ings and death of the body but will care with 


unfailing love for the ever living essence of 
F. D. 


spiritual life. 


WILLETS.—On the 24th of Second mo., 
1881, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Amy, widow of 
Isaac Willets, in the 87th year of her age; a 
oes of the Monthly Meeting of Jericho, 


cS 


ARCHIVES. 
BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 


From the journal of Captain-General Don 
Domingo Jeronso Petriz de Cruzate (what a 
Spanish ring there is in that name!) who was 
governor and military commandant of Nueva 
Mejico from 1684 to 1689, we can form some 
idea of the state of affairs in the province. 
But a few detached pages of this important 








document survive. They appear the clearest 
where all are confused. 

The Spaniards had been driven from the: 
country as far south as the Texan line. Cru- 
zate’s little army failed in the reconquest of 
the liberty-loving Pueblos, and the service: 
was finally entrusted to General Vargas, or, 
as it was anciently written, Bargas, to whom 
the faithful knight and true love was secretary. 

The chronology of this period is sometimes 
in a hopeless tangle; but the march of Gov- 
ernor-General Don Diego de Vargas is pretty 
well connected. He lives in history as one: 
of the most bigoted and brutal of the Con- 
questadores. As has been written of the Duke: 
of Alva: “ His vices were colossal and he had 
no virtues.” From shreds and patches of 
mouldy MSS. his march is traced with toler- 
able clearness,and the conduct of the foreigners. 
was so nearly alike that their stories are 
much the same. 

By and with consent of the royal audience, 
he left home and pleasures in the City of 
Mexico for El Paso del Norte, to organize one: 
hundred friendly Indians and less than two- 
hundred mounted men. Among the latter 
was the secretary, Antonio Eusebio de Cubero, 
who on festa days wore a light glove on his. 
casque, a love-knot on his spear. 

he country swarmed with a numerous and 
enraged enemy and every league of ground 
was contested. Vargas seemed awake to the 
perils of the situation, and to have a whole- 
some fear of public opinion besides, for on the 
night before marching he wrote to Count Gal- 
vas, Viceroy of Mexico: “I have determined 
to risk life and all in the attempt, and am 
prepared rather to be considered rash to being 
looked upon as a man of too much caution, 
thereby exposing my reputation to remarks.” 
He was successful from the very outset. The 
reader will remember that the Pueblos 
lived in community houses, built in a hol- 
low square. A whole tribe sometimes in- 
habited one house, and one after another they 
were reduced to submission. 

The invading army found game in abun- 
dance ; but the blessing of the early and the 
latter rain is not for New Mexico, and the 
scarcity of water made great suffering. “In 


-|roasting-ear time” the bold land-robbers 


feasted in the cornfields; “ hares like those of 
the Castiles” furnished nourishing food; and 
in all their journeying simple natives gave the 
fair visitants their choicest stores for paltry 
trinkets of glass, pewter and tinsel. The blaze 
of their camp-fires attracted large numbers of 
rattlesnakes—“ the serpent with tiger-colored 
skin and castanets in its tail ;” the mountain 
cat’s green eyes glared at them from the black 
rim of the illuminated circle; and lovely 
gazelles shyly approached the springs, where 
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they had hitherto drank undisturbed, to sniff 
the tainted air and gaze at the strangers. 


There survives one description of a large 
torpid lizard the explorerslencountered, striped 
with white, red and black bars—a hideous 
creature ;.and a horned snake, kept in spirits, 
to be sent to the viceroy. . Here, too, we hear 
first of the wonderful traveling stones, that 
within the distance of a few feet of each other 
seek a common centre, roll together, and lie 
close like eggs in a nest. They were in the 
bottom of shallow basins in the levels, and 
their magnetism was a source of wondering 
awe to the superstitious soldiery. The re- 

rter, a naturalist of some sort, whose name 
is lost, begs a moderate subsidy, that he may 
employ natives to help capture the venomous 
beasts and assist in making collections. The 
barbarians refused to work, even with wages, 
and thus writes Vargas: “ I have been obliged 
to raze whole villages to the ground, in order 
to punish their obstinacy.” Possibly here we 
have the secret of the uninscribed ruins now 
slowly crumbling down in the valleys by the 
narrowing waters of the Pecos and the Rio 
Grande. 

The chief burden is the Indian. The chroni- 
cles are heavily laden with details of griev- 
ances the conquerors were obliged to bear 
from him. How he refused to accept slavery 
as his best estate; and, worse than that, how 
he rebelled against the power which would 
force him to worship the unknown, unseen 
God, whose sign was the red cross, whose 
ambassadors’ march was tracked by the smoke 
of cities sacked and burnt, lands made deso- 
late, the widow’s cry, the orphan’s wail. 

The Spaniards were disciples of the school 
of Narvaez, who on his death-bed being ur 
by his confessor to forgive his enemies, said : 
“* Bless your heart, Father, I have none. I 
have killed them all.” In those good old 
times—for, as the poet sings, 

“* All times when old are good ’— 


the religion of the governor must be the re- 
ligion of the governed. The Pueblos were 
and still are sun worshippers; and every day 
their deity—the peculiar friend of the red 
vace—rose with unveiled face, rejoicing the 
eyes and cheering the hearts of his children. 
hy should they believe in One whose fol- 
lowers taught that sulphurous flames were in 
waiting for all who had not money enough to 
ay for certain mystic rites held over the dead 
y? Whenever there was a chance of es- 
‘cape, the Indians fled before the mailed and 
mounted warriors fast as their own mountain 
antelopes, and the Pueblos were rapidly 
brought to submission. To perfect the sur- 
render of soul and body, after a city was 
taken, Father Francisco Cosvera baptized by 
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thousands at a time. He was attended by 
several Franciscan priests, charged with the 
reconversion of those fallen from the true 
faith. They were forced to assemble before 
a large cross in the plaza. There the red 
sinners were absolved from their sins, and, on 
pain of death, forbidden their idolatrous 
dances, especially the cachina, the delight of 
the aboriginal heart, and, as the old MS. 
words it, “ were to be obedient to the divine 
and human majesty.” 

Very devout was this Vargas. After the 
reduction of Jemez, he reported to the Vice- 
roy of Mexico, Count Galvas: “ This action 
having been fought the day before Santiago 
Day, I believe that glorious apostle and 
patron saint interceded in our behalf, and 
which was the cause of our signal success.” € 

Here are some of the mild requirements' 
laid on the baptized heathen by his order : 

“They must keep crosses over their doors ; 
treat ministers with love and reverence ; and, 
whenever they meet them, kiss the hem of 
their habit, with submission and veneration. 
They must have their bows in order and ten 
arrows, to offend and defend ; and none shall 
dare use the arms of the Spaniards, for the 
reason they are prohibited by the royal ordi- 
nances.” 

Fighting his way northward, near Zuni, he 
leveled a large pueblo, “the size of a long 
horse-race ;” but how long the horse-race was 
in that time your correspondent has no mean 
of knowing. By his own autograph on the 
everlasting hills we know when and in what 
spirit the Sonehaw hidalgo passed that point 
for the recapture of La Villa Real de Santa 
Fe, then in the hands of its rightful owners. 

One hundred and ninety miles southwest 
of Santa Fe, ten miles from the Arizona line, 
fifty miles west of the dividing ridge of the 
continent—called, in consequence, Sierra 
Madre—is antique Zuni, a city of memory. 
It is one of the seven vanishing cities sought 
by Coronado in 1540, and j wandering 
knights from Spain and Portugal in the time 
of Philip Second. Capital of the fabled king- 
dom of Cibola, it is the most ancient and most 
interesting, because the least changetl, of all 
the pueblos of New Mexico. 

en Governor-General Vargas and his 
_ little army reached this pueblo, they 
alted for rest and recruiting, before othe 
on to the City of Holy Faith. The General 
was accompanied by his secretary, the beloved 
Antonio Eusebio, and they must have looked 
with the deepest concern at the stout walls of 
the strange fortress. I have not been able to 
learn whether he attacked it or not. Even 
a successful and intrepid leader, with the help 
of the red allies, used to savage warfare, 
would deliberate well before besieging that 
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city set on a hill, which must be carried by 
assault, in the face of arrows, slings, lances‘ 
huge stones rolled from above, and 
burning balls of cotton dipped in oil. The 
modern Zuni, a compact town of fifteen hun- 
dred souls, stands in the centre of the valley 
of the Colorado Chichito (Little Red River); 
but ancient Zuni, now in ruins, was several 
miles away, on the top of a mesa, or preci- 
pice, one thousand feet high, almost inacces- 
sible from the valley. It was built in five 
stories, with thick walls of stone laid in mud 
mortar, terraced from without and fortified 
by towers. A formidable citadel. 

The camp of the victorious army was prob- 
ably in the present camping-ground, a choice 
spot, where grass grows with tint of richest 
green, lovely to the eye as fresh lilies—a gar- 
den beauty, skirting the spring of cool, sweet 
water, about fifteen miles from old Zuni. To 
reach it from Santa Fe, the traveler of to-day 
crosses a country very beautiful and fertile, 
where rapid change of geological structure 
makes varying change of scenery. Maize 
grows in the valley without irrigation—not 
an acequaia in sight ; and peaches, planted by 
the Jesuit Fathers, are deliciously sweet. 
After straining over sand and rock, in the 
hot, white sun-glare, with the fever-thirst 
which comes from drinking alkali water, it 
must have been a deep pleasure for the sol- 
diery to leave the trackless plain and lie in 
#he cool, rich grass, restful alike to jaded steed 
and war-worn rider ; to feast their eyes on the 
delicate enamel of green—the setting of this 
Diamond of the Desert; and watch, as we 
have, the birds of strange note and plumage 
coming and going, with merry twitter, flirt 
and flutter to bathe and drink in the spark- 
ling fountain. 

Dashostion effects of light and color vary 
the passing hours. A rose-blush of exquisite 
haze greets the rising sun; and the mirage— 
most marvelous of Nature’s mysteries—often 
swims in mid-air in early morning, when the 
first warm flush has faded. The perfect blue 
curtaining the valley is jeweled with opal and 
turquoise. That ethereal brilliance allows no 
“middle tones.” The sun sets as on the Nile, 
and when the flaring disc sinks low suddenly 

, the hidden splendor is unveiled—a vision sent 
from afar, that mortals may feebly learn how 
beautiful is the floor of Heaven. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





THE PopuLaTIoN OF THE CounTRY.—The 
Census Office announces the following ap- 
proximate distribution of the total population 
of the country among the several classes: 
Males, 25,520,582; females, 24,632,284; na- 
tives of the United States, 43,475,506; for- 
eign born, 6,677,360; whites, 43,404,877; 
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colored, 6,577,151; Indians and half-breeds, 
not in tribal relations, on reservations under 
the care of the government, 65,122; Chinese, 
105,463; other Asiatics, 255. The number 
of colored persons to each one hundred thous- 
and whites is fifteen thousand one hundred 
and fifty-three, against fourteen thousand five 
hundred and twenty-eight in 1870. The 
number of females to every one hundred 
thousand males is ninety-six thousand five 
hundred and nineteen, against ninety-seven 
thousand eight hundred and one in 1870. The 
number of foreign born persons to every one 
hundred thousand natives is fifteen thousand 
three hundred and fifty-nine, against sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five in 


1870. 


oo 


MUMMY FERTILIZERS. 


What has been the ultimate fate of the 
Egyptian mummies stored with care in rovky 
vaults and pyramids on the banks of the 
Nile? They labs in these later times been 
dragged from their recesses and ground into 
powder, as an article of commerce to be ex- 

orted to Europe. The cereal crops of Eng- 
and are partly produced from the mummi- 
fied remains of human beings who walked 
about the streets of Thebes “three thousand 
years ago.” The bodies of venerable Thebans 
—swells in their time—laid to rest in fond 
anticipation of securing a kind of mortal im- 
mortality, sold at so much a ton to fertilize 
the exhausted soil of an island in the Ger- 
man ocean! That is what the ancient Egyp- 
tians have got by all their skill in protrac- 
ting the dissolution of mortal remains. Their 
marvelous preparations have ended in a 
favorably | quoted — manure ! — Chambers’ 
Journal, 





THE HISTORY OF THB POTATO. 


The potato has a curious history. It isa 
native of the elevated valleys of the Andes in 
Peru and Chili, and is found as far north as 
Mexico. It was taken to Spain soon after the 
discovery of the American continent, and was 
cultivated in gardens as a botanical curiosity. 
The tubers being small and not edible in its 
wild state, itattracted no attention. In 1586 
Sir Walter Raleigh introduced it into England 
and is credited with bringing it from Virginia ; 
but of this there is no evidence. Its cultivation 
in the cool, moist summers of Ireland soon de- 
veloped large tubers, which were found to con- 
sist chiefly: of starch. 

A successful experiment was made in the 
use of the tuber as food; but this was met and 
combated by a number of learned men, and 
several works were written and publishd to 
prove its poisonous character. It belongs to 
the great Nightshade family (Solanace), all of 
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which are poisonous. This indictment was 
true, but they had not yet learned that a poi- 
sonous plant may bear a fruit or a tuber not 
-only harmless, but very nutritious. This pre- 
_judice prevented the use of the tomato till with- 
in the last forty years. The truth is, both 
these vegetables being of Nightshade family, 
-are poisonous in stem, leaf and flower, but this 
property does not extend to the tuber of the 
-one nor the fruit of the other. 

While on this subject, it is proper to say 
‘that solanine—the poisonous principle of this 
family, is sometimes developed in the potato, 
-even to a dangerous extent. If the tubers 
‘while growing, are uncovered, so as to expose 
them to direct sunshine, they will assume a 
green appearance and become poisonous from 
the presence of solanine. The same effect, in a 
minor degree, is produced in the pucetng of 
potatoes. If these are used in cooking they 

:should be sliced and placed in cold water an 
hour or two before being cooked. Otherwise 
.sprouted potatoes are unwholesome food. 
The potato is a tropical plant, but its tuber- 
producing quality is a northern modification 
-of the plant, and in this quality it is improved 
-by the cool summer of the north, and is suc- 
-cessfully cultivated to the Arctic circle, and 
with a decided improvement in the quality of 
the crop and generally in its yield. The crop 
-is sometimes injured by the intense heat of 
July and August, even at the fortieth degree 
of latitude. The tendency of the tuber to de- 
generate jin warm climates will suggest the 
recaution of occasionally renewing the crop 
y planting northern potatoes.—Indiana Far- 
mer. 





“THE SUNRISE NEVER FAILED US YET.” 


Upon the sadness of the sea 

The sunset broods regretfully ; 
From the far lonely spaces, slow 
Withdraws the wistful afterglow. 


So out of life the splendor dies ; 

So darken all the happy skies ; 

So gathers twilight, cold and stern, 
But overhead the planets burn ; 


And up the east another day 

Shall chase the bitter dark away. 

What though our eyes with tears be wet? 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 


The blush of dawn may yet restore 

Our light and hope and joy once more. 

Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 

That sunrise never failed us yet. 
—Celia Thazxter. 





“WE MUST ANSWER TO THE MASTER.” 
BY SARAH J. PETTINOS. 


As I rested on the hill-top, 
Just beyond the foaming tide, 


Gazing on the grassy uplands 
Crowned with flowers on every side; 


Where the flocks, in fleecy whiteness, 
Dotted all the landscape fair, 

And the tinkling sound of sheep-bells 
Floated on the drowsy air ; 


Suddenly a plaintive bleating 
Fell upon my pitying ear; 

The wailing cry of some poor creature 
With distress and danger near. 


Swiftly down the rocky pathway 
8 my eager, willing feet, 

Till I stood above the torrent 
Where the foaming waters meet. 


There a lamb was struggling vainly 
’Gainst the deep and rushing tide, 

While upon the brink its mother 
Bleated loudly at its side ; 


And a shepherd-lad was eee 
With his outstretched arm to hold, 

By its tender fleece, the lambkin, 
And restore it to the fold. 


Thrice the strong and mighty current 
Swept the lamb from out his hand— 

Thrice he braved the raging waters, 
Ere he drew it safe to land. 


‘* Little lamb, thou needst not tremble ; 
I’ll not let thee go,’’ he cried, 
And with tenderness he raised it, 
Placed it by its mother’s side. 


Turning toward the kind deliverer, 
Said I, as he lingered there, 
** Thou, my lad, art well rewarded 
For thy patience and thy care.” 


‘** "Twas a willful lamb,’”’ he murmured, 
** But I could not let it go; 
I must answer to my master 
For his sheep and lambs, you know.”’ 


Ah! has not the heavenly Shepherd 
Given some lambs for us to tend? 

Are there not some fellow-mortals 
Who upon our care depend ?— 


Some poor frail and erring loved one, 
Some weak brother at our side? 

We should reach a hand to help them, 
Draw them from the downward tide. 


Though they wander and are wayward, 
We should never let them go; 
‘* We must answer to the Master 
For His sheep and lambs, you know.”’ 





BONE CAVES—WHAT PROF. JOSEPH LEIDY / 


f 


FOUND IN HARTMAN'S CAVE NEAR STROUDS- 

BURG. 

Professor Leidy, in company with Dr. T.C. 
Porter of Easton, Pa., visited in August last 
Hartman’s cave, near Stroudsburg, Pa., on 
the invitation of Mr. T. D. Paret of that 
place and examined a number of interestin 
animal and other remains which were found 
there. The cave is partly filled with a bed 
of clay ten feet deep, on which rests a thin 
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layer of stalagmite, and on this about a foot 
of black, friable earth mingled with animal 
and vegetable remains. The cave appears to 
have been too small to be inhabited by the 
larger carnivora, and no large entire bones of 
them were found, but about a half-bushel of 
fragments and splinters of limb-bones of 
smaller and large animals have been collected, 
many of which exhibit marks of having been 
gnawed, whether by rodents or small carniv- 
ora Prof. Leidy does not assume to decide. 
Some of the splinters are derived from such 
large and strong bones that it is questionable 
whether even the largest carnivora could have 
produced them, and are presumed to be rem- 
nants of human feasts, in which the bones 
were crushed to obtain the marrow. A few 
of the bones are somewhat charred, among 
them a small fragment of a bison’s jaw with 
a molar tooth. Most of the bones are of 
species still living, but some of them, as jaws 
of the reindeer, bison and wood-rat, are of 
animals no longer belonging to the fauna of 
the State; and a few, as the teeth of the Cas- 
teroides ohioensis, and the jaws of a young 
peccary are of extinct animals. None of 
the remains have been identified as apace. 
pertaining to our domestic animals, unless 
two of the teeth may be those of a fetal or 
new born horse. The vegetal remains include 
a few small fragments of charcoal and seeds 
of dogwood, pig-nut and walnut. Remains 
..of human work were found—a large stone 
celt of hard brown slate, from the bone-earth 
some distance within the cave; five bone awls, 
some of them gnawed; the prong of an ant- 
ler worked so as to be barbed on one side; a 
needle of bone resembling a crotchet-needle ; 
a fish-hook of bone ; and a cone-shell, of a spe- 
cies found on the western coast of Central 
America, bored through the axis as a head.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


In 1873 a new hospital, called the London 
Temperance Hospital, was opened in Gower 
street, London, for the treatment of medical 
and surgical cases without the ordinary use 
of alcohol. The rules of the institution pro- 
vided that in extraordinary cases alcohol 
. might be used, if, in the opinion the medical 
officers, such use was necessary. During the 
seven years ending November 10, 1880, the 
number of patients treated amounted to 9,239, 
and in only one of these cases did the medical 
officers think it advisable to use alcohol, and 
in that the result was not found to be bene- 
ficial. It has recently been found necessary 
to erect new buildings to accommodate the in- 
creasing practice of the hospital. 


“No man can serve two masters.” 
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FRENCH ECONOMY 

France is a country in which nothing is 
wasted. The leaves in the forest and the re- 
fuse in the streets are equally put to use in 
the economy of French industry, and the 
thrift which turns everything to a useful pur- 

ose extends to all the habits of the daily 
ives of the ‘people. No bread is thrown 
away, no light is wasted where it is not 
needed, no fuel burned without serving its 
purpose. Their clothes. are taken care of, 
their houses are taken care of, they get 
their money’s worth in all they buy, and 
the full value of all-they sell. A French 
workman would support his family in com- 
fort on what an American workman wastes, 
and a French millionaire thinks it no dero- 
gation to his dignity to make his money com- 
mand its worth wheneyer he uses it. The 
thrift and economy shown in the daily lives 
of the French people can hardly be under- 
stood by the careless and wasteful Americans. 

Hand in hand with thrift goes saving. 
Everybody saves something; everybody 
spends a little bit less than he earns. The 

asant will work from morning to night, 

iving on the rudest fare, but cheered by the 
consciousness that he goes to bed richer than 
he rose; the domestic servant aims to save 
nothing less than his whole wages; the shop- 
keeper knows his profits to a cent, and caleu- 
lates his expenses thereby. The head of the 
family knows at the beginning of the year 
what his income will be, and he knows much 
more accurately what his outlay will be; so 
much for the necessaries of life and so much 
for its pleasures, so much for the country trip 
in the summer, so much for the fuel in the 
winter. If any unforseen expense must be 
met, the budget is rectified by a correspond- 
ing economy. So much must be put by for 
support in old age, and so much for the por- 
tion of the child, for as soon as a French 
child comes into the world his saving begins, 
and he becomes a property-owner in his 
cradle. 

The result of these habits, carried on for 
generations, is that the prosperity of France 
and the general well-being of the people are 
now established on a basis which no wars, no 
reverses, no revolutions can shake. The sur- 
prise over the military helplessness of France 
under the empire was more than equaled by 
the surprise over the ease with which the 
country met the results of its disasters, and 
with each succeeding year since the payment 
of the indemnity France has given fresh 
proofs of its financial stability and of its ac- 
cumulated wealth. In no other country in 
the world is there so little abject poverty ; 
in no other country are there so many 
people of independent means; no other 
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country counts so many small capitalists, so 
many small landholders, so many bondholders 
and depositors in savings banks. France is 
realizing that wish of the great Henry IV, 
who hoped to see every peasant able to eat a 
chicken for his Sunday dinner; and if we 
count the diffusion of wealth as more im- 
portant than its accumulation, it is the 
wealthiest nation the world has ever known. 
—St. Louis paper. 





BE earnestly attentive to secret convictions 
of right. 





James RussELL Lowe tt writes to the 
Worcester school boys who celebrated his 
birthday: “If anything could make the 
higher latitudes of life (on which I am enter- 
ing) more pleasant, it would be such a breath 
of spring air as came to me in your letter, 
recalling for a moment my own boyhood, in 
the kindly remembrance of me expressed by 
other boys. Give them, I pray you, my best 
thanks and good wishes. Tell them that 
men of my age are proud to have been born 
in Massachusetts, and that it rests with them 
and their co-evils to keep the old common- 
wealth so honest, so earnest and so true to 
her best traditions that they who come after 
us may have the same right to be proud of 
their birthright as we.”—Sun. 





PatIENT and intelligent effort generally 
brings success. ’ 
—————— Eee 


ITEMS. 


A sHOCK of earthquake was felt through- 
out Switzerland on the 3d inst. 


A CABLE has been successfully laid between 
Cienfuegos and Santiago de Cuba. 


A COAL FIELD, six miles long and more 
than half a mile wide, has been discovered 
seventy miles north of ‘Tucson, in Arizona. 


THE Minnesota House has the Senate 
bill providing for the adjustment of the old 
Minnesota repudiated bonds by a vote of 65 to 
39. Two or three trifling amendments were 
made, which will require the Senate’s con- 
currence. . 


THE Moravian Church in the United States 
has this advice: That this Synod is opposed to 
all trafic in intoxicating drinks, and the use 
as a beverage of hard cider, beer, ale, whisky, 
wine, brandy, gin, rum, patent bitters, etc., 
and would respectfully urge all members of 
our church to abstain therefrom. 


THE San Francisco Bulletin publishes a 
sapere that the sanitary condition of Hono- 
lulu, in the Sandwich Islands, is deplorable, 
small-pox being epidemic, and communication 
between the city and the islands stopped. It 
is said ‘‘ there is not a single sewer within the 
limits of the city, and the ground is honey- 
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combed with vaults, which have not been 
cleaned in a quarter of a century.” 


A DESPATCH from St. Petersburg on the 4th 
inst. states that M. Shakaieff, member of the 
St. Petersburg Provincial Academy of Nobles, 
made a speech on the 3d inst., in which he 
urged the total abolition of administrative 
deportation to Siberia. He stated that between 
the years 1870 and 1877, 63,442 persons had been 
so deported. He announced his intention to 
petition the emperor on the subject. 


THE severest of the great snow storms of 
this winter is reported in the Northwest. It 
raged on the 2d and 3d inst. in Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Illinois. A high wind 
blew the snow into huge drifts, and there was 
a general suspension of business and travel in 
the greater portion of the States named. At 
Madison, Wis., ‘‘ about three feet of snow fell, 
and the drifts were from sixteen to eighteen 
feet high. 


THE tow-boat Oakland left St. Louis on the 
4th inst., for New Orleans, with the largest 
shipment of bulk grain ever made from the 
former port. It consisted of 263,000 bushels of 
corn and 90,000 bushels of wheat, for foreign 
account, stowed in eight barges. Of upwards 
of 1,100,000 bushels of wheat now in St. Louis 
elevators three-fourths is for exportation, and 
will be sent to New Orleans as soon as ton- 
nage can be secured. The bulk of the shi 
ments was cane to 10,065 tons, and it would 
have required 28 trains of 25 cars each to move 
it by rail. 

THE Forty-sixth Congress expired on the 
4th inst., at noon. Immediately after the ad- 
journment of the Senate, the new Senate was 
called to order by Vice-President Arthur, and 
the new Senators were qualified. The roll 
call showed that seventy-two were present, 
Senators Edmonds, Allison and Mahone bein 
absent. After the appointment of the usua 
committee to wait upon the President, the 
Senate adjourned until the 5th inst. At about 
half-past 12 o’clock President Garfield was in- 
augurated, the oath of office being adminis- 
tered by Chief Justice Waite. The President 
read his inaugural from the east portico of the 
Capitol, and was enthusiastically cheered 
when he had finished. The inaugural proces- 
sion was one of the finest eants ever wit- 
nessed in Washington. he next day the 
President nominated, and the Senate con- 
firmed, the following Cabinet: Secretary of 
State, James G. Blaine, of Maine; Secretary 
of the Treasury, William Windom, of Minne- 
sota; ae of the Interior, Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, of Iowa; Secretary of War, Rob’t 
T. Lincoln, of Illinois; Secretary of the Navy, 
William H. Hunt, of Louisiana; Postmaster 
General, Thomas Ps James, of New York; 
Attorney General, Wayne McVeagh, of Penn- 
sylvania. 





NOTICES. 


® Friends at West Springfield, Burlington Co. 
N. J., invite all interested in First-day schools 
to attend the Union Meeting, to be held at 
their meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 12th 
inst., at 10 o’clock, A.M. Carriages will meet 
the trains at Jobstown and Wrightstown. 

























































































